if we may at once take away both the Inconveniencies of
Bishops, and the Inconveniencies of no Bishops, that is of
an almost universal Mutation: this Course can only be
opposed by those who love Mutation for Mutation sake.

" Mr. Speaker, To be short (as I have reason to be, after
having been so long), this trial may be suddenly made: Let
us commit as much of the Ministers' Remonstrance as we
have read, that those Heads both of Abuses and Grievances
which are there fully collected, may be marshall'd and
ordered for our Debate; if upon the Debate it shall appear,
that those may be taken away, and yet the Order stand, we
shall not need to commit the London Petition at all, for the
Cause of it will be ended; if it shall appear that the abolition
of the one cannot be but by the destruction of the other,
then let us not commit the London Petition, but let us
grant it."

Falkland was preceded in the debate by Rudyard and
Digby, and followed by Fiennes, Bagshaw, Harbottle Grim-
ston and others. Rushworth describes the debate as " great
and tedious," but the speeches may be read at length in his
collection. In the main the debate would seem to have
been maintained on a high plane of seriousness and excel-
lence. Rudyard favoured the scheme of limited Episcopacy
which afterwards took shape in the Lords' Bill on Church
Reform. Digby argued for the reform but against the
abolition of Episcopacy. Fiennes was frankly Presbyterian
in tone. " Until the ecclesiastical government be something
of another twist and be more assimilated to that of the Com-
monwealth, I fear the ecclesiastical government will be no
good neighbour unto the civil." With the exception of
Pleydell, there is no reported speech which could possibly
have satisfied the Arminian party. But the ultimate issue
of the debate was by no means disconcerting to the
moderate Episcopalians. The general sense of the Housele to feed the whole, may not serve
